COMPULSION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS

was seeking a compromise, saw the King, and several other peers exer-
cised their right of audience. On 13 January the Cabinet drafted a long
formal minute of advice, setting out the Cabinet's view of the political
situation, and emphasising that the power to create peers was the means
available for preventing the House of Lords from 'continuing to place
itself in opposition to the general wishes of the nation, and to the
declared sense of the House of Commons'. This remedy could, however,
only be used 'for the purpose of producing a change of conduct in the
House of Lords, when the opinion of the people, strongly and generally
expressed and identified with that of their representatives, leaves no
other hope of terminating the existing division'. They accordingly
advised that, as soon as it was evident that the Government was not
able to secure the passage of the Bill, enough peers should be created
to secure the success of the Bill.1

The King gave his consent, subject to the 'irrevocable condition5
that the creations of new peers should not exceed three, the rest being
heirs and Scottish and Irish peers.2 The Bill was sent up to the House
of Lords on 26 March. On the next day the Cabinet decided to recom-
mend an immediate prorogation, followed by a creation of peers, if the
Lords rejected the Bill. The King's reply showed that there were still
reservations to his pledge to create peers. On 14 April the Bill passed
its second reading by a majority of nine. But on going into Committee
on 7 May the House agreed, by a majority of thirty-five, to postpone
consideration of the disfranchising clauses.

The Cabinet met next day and drafted a minute advising the creation
of such a number of peers 'as might ensure the success of the Bill in all
its essential principles, and as might give to your Majesty's servants the
strength which is necessary for conducting with effect the business of
the country'.3 On 9 May the King wrote that he 'cannot reconcile it to
what he considers to be his duty, and to be the^principles which should
govern him in the exercise of his prerogative which the Constitution
of this country has entrusted to him, to consent to so large an addition
to the peerage as that which has been mentioned to him by Lord Grey

1 Grey, Correspondence with William IV and Sir Herbert Taylor, II, pp. 96-102.

3 Ibid. II, p. 113.

3 Ibid. II, p. 394; Taylor Papers, p. 342.
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